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Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council united in drawing up
a memorial at the end of 1940, entitled A Christian Basis for Peace,
and at the beginning of 1941 Dr. Temple, chairman of the Anglican
Conference at Malvern, made a number of proposals, some of which
found their way into the Act of 1944.   When, in the summer of the
same year, Mr. R. A. Butler was appointed president of the Board
of Education, a joint deputation of Anglicans and Free Church men
placed before him their views on religious education.   By this time
discussion groups in the forces, in civil life, and in the broadcasting
studios were debating the proposed educational reconstruction.
The N.U.T., the trade unions, and the Association of Directors
of Education, all put forward their views.   The Government had
no lack of counsellors.    In June 1941 the "Green Book" was
issued by  the Board to  representatives  of  L.E.A.S,  teachers*
associations, and certain individuals.   The book was supposed to
be a confidential document, but, in Lester Smith's phrase, "it was
distributed in such a blaze of secrecy" that its contents became
public  property.     Its publication  was  an  attempt  to   collect
opinions of educationists on such subjects as the raising of the
school-leaving age, the abolition of secondary-school fees, the
recruitment and training of teachers, and other important problems.
As a result of the answers to the questionnaire, and the enor-
mous amount of information presented to the Government from
every source, Mr. Butler, in July 1943, issued the White Paper on
Educational Reconstruction, in which he forecast the lines the future
Education BUI would take.   The White Paper was eagerly received
and discussed, and the general approval with which it was accepted
encouraged Mr. Butler to go ahead in preparing his Bill.   Certain
important topics, such as the recruitment and training of teachers,
examinations and grammar-school curriculum, and the relations
of the public schools to the national system, did not find mention
in the White Paper as they were the object of consideration by
certain committees formed for that purpose.   In December 1943
the Education Bill received its first reading, and it became law on
3rd August 1944.    All parties and both Houses of Parliament
accepted its main  principles,  discussions  and  criticisms  being
directed to practical and minor considerations.   It was an agreed
measure in so far as anything in this world can be agreed.   Mr.
Butler was fully aware that all the clauses of the Act could not be
put into operation immediately, and, by his description of the day
on which the first of its proposals became effective as "D-Day in